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- MARCH 1910. Whole Number 73 


Editorial 
THE NEW VOLUME. 


With this number we begin Vol. 
Vil of ‘*THE TRAINING SCHOOL.”’ 
This year we shall publish ten 
numbers each of sixteen pages in- 
stead of twelve numbers of twelve 
pages each. No edition will be 
issued in July or August. 

The Training School will be of 
greater interest to teachers, parents 
and those who wish to know about 
work with retarded children. 

Each month will be given the 
history of a case with details of 
treatment and the results achieved. 

Reports from the ‘‘Special 
Classes’ of the country will be 
published describing methods that 
have been found useful. 

Notes will be made on the litera- 
ture on ‘‘Backwardness.’’ There 
will also be bits of description of 
the home life in the institution; 
discussion of important questions 
relating to the care and treatment 
of defective children, both in public 
schools and in institutions, plans as 
to the home care and treatment 
with suggestions for diagnosis; and 
particular cases will be cited from 
which can be inferred the probable 
outcome in others similar. 


The Department of Research is 
now able to make reports of real 
service to those desirous of know- 
ing more of backward and defective 
children and these reports will 
appear from time to time. 

Since we began the enlarged 
TRAINING SCHOOL, two years 
ago, great progress has been made 
in the cause for which we are 
working. The sub-normal child is 
being recognized. Special classes 
are being formed for him: parents 
are realizing that a child that is 
**not like other children’’ should 
have the care and advice of an 
expert. 

But there is much to be done. 
Of 150,000 feeble-minded in the 
United States (a very low estimate) 
only 15,000 are properly cared for. 

We shall labor more than ever 
for the day of better things. 

In order to extend the interest in 
this great work, it is essential that 
vur friends and those already in- 
terested shall lend their support by 
sending subscriptions to THE 
TRAINING SCHOOL, visiting the 
institution and calling the work to 
the attention of others. 
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Report of a Visit to four Institutions 


By C. EMERSON NASH 
(Concluded) 


The next and last institution I 
visited was Waverly, Mass. This, 
I feel, embodies all the good points 
of all the other institutions in the 
country. The industrial work was 
what I wished most to see, and here 
I saw everything imaginable along 
a manual and industrial line worked 
out more completely than I had 
ever imagined it could be. All in- 
stitutions are doing fairly good 
work with the higher grades, but 
it is the great mass of middle and 
low grades that are usually neg- 
lected. 
the highest to the very lowest was 
neglected. , 

It was my pleasure to visit a 
class of low grade little children 
that compare favorably with our 
Cattell A group. These children 
were in this class for one hour in 
the morning, also an hour in the 
afternoon. However, the work in 
the two periods was entirely differ- 
ent. The children took their seats 
on a long bench at one side of the 
room. After the roll was called 
(there were about twenty-five in 
this class) the teacher said, “Stand 
up quick. Sit down quick. Hands 
on knees. Hands on head. Hands 
on eyes. Hands on ears, etc.” 
Then a lot of blocks, tin soldiers, 
shells, etc., were strewn on the floor, 
and the children were told to pick 
them up, all of them, then go to 
their seats. Then they walked one 
at a time thru the rungs of a lad- 
der, the ladder being on legs so it 
was about 10 inches from the floor. 
After every one had done this a 
small platform with three steps up 
and three down was brought in and 


But here,—not one from . 


the class lined up and each child 
walked over it. Then each child 
was told to run around the table as 
fast as it could. Colored blocks 
were then placed on the floor, and 
each child was told to pick up just 
one and take his seat. Then hold 
high in the air, take hold of both 
ends and hold up high, put in front 
of you, etc., then stand up and do 
the same thing. Hold high and 
teacher takes them. She then rung 
a cow-bell (her hands back of a 
screen so children could not see) 
and asked child that knew what it 
was to raise hand. The sleigh bell, 
dinner bell, Santa Claus bell, whis- 
tle, Robin Red breast whistle, roos- 
ter whistle, tune on Zobo, duck call, 
etc., etc., were all gone thru in the 
same manner. They all hopped 
across the room on one foot, or 
tried to at least, and walked back 
to their seats. Then she put her 
watch to each child’s ear, and they 
listened for the tick. Then an at- 
tendant came with another class a 
little larger and some brighter, and 
took the little class back to the cot- 
tage, or out for a walk. In the 
afternoon, this class of which » 
have just spoken, came to this same 
teacher. She then had them out of 
doors, and they played feather ball, 
marched to a drum, which the teach- 
er played, single file, by twos and 
lock-step with hands on each other’s 
shoulders, etc. 

Now to describe the second class 
that came in. (They would grade 
with our Robison B boys.) They 
did the following: Fold arms, in 
front, back, hands on head, ears, 
toes, etc. Stand and do the same 
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thing. Clap hands, 1-2, 1-2-3. 
Walk the ladder and over steps. 
Wiggle fingers and go to table, 
blocks, lentils, soldiers, shells, etc., 
scattered on table. Fill hands, one 
thing at a time. Go to next table. 
Hands on table and teacher blows 
whistle of birds. Children tell what 
it is. Mother hen, rooster, etc. Go 
to next table on which are found a 
lot of small pieces of cloth in col- 
ors of red, green, blue and yellow. 
Each child picks out all the red. 
Then all the green, etc. The next 
table has a lot of form blocks, cube, 
diamond, circle, cylinder and oblong 
blocks. Teacher holds up one, 
child finds one like it. Then match 
them all up in color and form. 
These are the same color as the 
pieces of cloth. 

At next table are oblong blocks, 
all one size but in the colors men- 
tioned above. Here they build as 
the teacher directs. Child watches 
and places blocks as the teacher 
does according to position and color. 
Slips of ticking with twelve but- 
tons and button holes were given 
each child, and they were taught 
to button and unbutton these quick- 
ly. Spool winding, top spinning, 
shoe lacing, etc., were also done. 

I have gone pretty well into de- 
tail in describing these two classes 
because I believe it is a great thing 
for that class of children. The ma- 
jority of these children will prob- 
ably never be able to ever go into 
the regular school department.— 
most of them will sooner or later 
be able to do a great many things 
along an industrial line when they 
are older,—in fact, this last class I 
saw grubbing out an old swam, 
with grubbing hoes. They were 
lined up and a trainer stood in front 
of them and saw that they did their 
work properly. Whenever a stone 
was struck it was taken out and 
put in a pile; a long strip of wood 
was placed in front of the group, 


and as they grubbed up to the line 
it was moved along a foot or eigh- 
teen inches. Several groups of 
about twelve were doing this work. 
And they were small middle-grade 
children. Acres had been cleaned 
up in this way, and there were acres 
yet to do. 

In one room a lot of low grade 
boys had a block on which they 
pounded with hammers. They then 
sawed up old boards, simply to saw, 
and then planed, and by this means 
they learned to use in a rough way 
all three of these tools. The low- 
est grade boys as well as the lowest 
grade girls had stone piles which 
they carried back and forth, an 
hour being given to this both in 
morning and afternoon. A man 
had charge of this work, and a class 
was brought to him every hour 
thruout the day. Where we have 
failed in this we have expected the 
attendant to do it, and it has been 
too much. By this means the at- 
tendants are relieved of a certain 
number of the children during the 
day, which lightens their work, 
while by the other plan it adds a 
great deal to their work, which ac- 
counts for the lack of interest. The 
attendants’ hours are long, at best, 
and their regular duties with their 
children and in the cottages is 
surely enough. 

I had the pleasure of visiting 
their farm colony, which is built 
just out of Baldwinsville, Mass., 
some sixty miles from the institu- 
tion. Nine years ago the State 
bought the tract of land, which con- 
sists of 2,000 acres. It was nearly 
all unimproved, being very hilly, 
stony and covered with a great deal 
of small timber. There were three 
farm houses and outbuildings. One 
of them was at once enlarged to ac- 
commodate four or five people and 
fifty boys. The day room is also 
used for a dining-room, and the 
dormitories were built a little dis- 
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tance from the main building with 
twenty-five boys in each room, and 
between the two, but connected with 
each, was the bath-room. The boys 
that were sent were the physically 
strong boys, varying in mentality 
from middle to high grade. Here 
they live the life of the ordinary 
farm boy,—clearing land and put- 
ting in and harvesting crcps in sum- 
mer, and in winter cutting wood 
and quarrying stone. Their sum- 
mer sports are fishing, baseball, 
catching wood chucks, etc., while 
in winter they skate, coast and eat 
apples around the great fire places. 
Wood is burned entirely in all 
stoves and in the fireplaces, of 
which there are many. The water 
is all pumped by hand. Within 
nine years four colonies have been 
established, which accommodate 
fifty boys in each, and one addition 
has been completed to care for fifty 
more as soon as the number is se- 
lected and they are sent down from 
Waverly. By spring another fifty 
will be added, making a total of 300 
boys. In the nine years there have 
been but three deaths and scarcely 
any sickness. They have gradually 
cleared land until possibly 300 acres 
is now tillable. All crops that are 
raised are loaded in cars and ship- 
ped to the institution at Waverly for 
their consumption. They harvested 
between seven and eight thousand 
bushels of potatoes this year—more 
than the whole institution consumes 
in a year, with its thirteen hundred 
children and some 250 employees. 
Other crops, as beets, turnips, on- 
ions, lettuce, apples, etc., are also 
raised abundantly. 

The colonies at either end of the 
tract are three miles a , two of 
them are built on the highest points 
in the tract, and command a view 
of the surrounding country which 
is hard to beat. Several yokes of 


oxen are used by the boys, as well 
as a number of horses. At the first 


colony they have a steam laundry, 
where all of the laundering is done 
for the whole four colonies. Each 
colony is in charge of the farmer 
and his wife, and is run as if it were 
a separate institution. Doctor 
Fernald usually makes it a point to 
go out at least once a week. More 
enthusiastic people I never saw than 
those in charge at the different col- 
onies. I feel that Doctor Fernald 
is especially fortunate in getting 
such a fine class of people for help 
—nearly all come from Nova Sco- 
tia, and are inexperienced, but grow 
up in the work and naturally ab- 
sorb the enthusiasm that is ever 
present with Doctor Fernald. 

The industrial building at the 
main institution is the most per- 
fectly equipped and arranged in 
every particular that I have ever 
seen. It cost about $40,000, and 
has two floors and a basement. The 
rooms are all large and well lighted 
and ventilated, some having as 
many as thirteen large double win- 
dows with skylights and ventila- 
tors in the roof. The first floor is 
for boys, and the second for girls. 
There are firedoors and partitions 
between nearly all rooms. The 
building is shaped like the letter E, 
without the middle projection. 

The dress-making room will ac- 
commodate about twenty girls 
easily. It has ten electric sewing 
machines, also an electric button- 
hole machine and darner. These 
are all worked by the girls. The 
electric pattern cutter is only used 
by the one in charge of the depart- 
ment. They can and do turn out 
fifty dresses a day; of course other 
garments, as nightgowns, under- 
wear, etc., are made in this room. 
Only the highest grade girls work 
in this department. Adjoining this 
is a room in which are to be found 
basketry, knitting, crocheting, puz- 
zle sawing and lace-making. Here 
also are made the hammocks, nets, 
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laundry bags and various kinds of 
rugs. A large table is used 
for each of these, and in the cen- 
tre is a rack from which the net- 
ting is done. At the end of each 
table are kept all of the books, pam- 
phlets, etc., pertaining to each par- 
ticular kind of work. One person 
is in charge of this room, and the 
children are of ‘middle grade. The 
next room is for weaving, in which 
there are several looms for rugs, 
toweling, rag carpets, sweaters, 
caps, mittens and stockings. They 
make all of their toweling, A mid- 
dle grade child can be taught to run 
the toweling loom with but little 
difficulty. The next room is for 
bright, small girls that are just 
learning to sew. When they have 
their training they go to the dress- 
making ‘room. Bandages are also 
wound by the children in this room. 
The domestic science room comes 
next. Here they learn to do all 
sorts of cooking and housework. 
A bed room is fitted up with all 
necessary furniture and screeneu 
off in one corner of the main room. 
Here they learn the proper way of 
caring for a room. The parapher- 
nalia consists of a range complete, 
a sink, drain, etc. Several closets 
are here with glass doors for dish- 
es, utensils and food supplies. 
There is also a very nice china clos- 
et. Tea was served here when I 
visited the department. The girls 
all wear white caps and white 
aprons, and certainly looked very 


neat and clean. Each one had her 
own recipe book, in which was 
copied the lesson for the day at the 
end of the period. 

Doctor Fernald believes gi 
should not be taught to do anything 
that would make them appear boy- 
ish, or his boys do anything that 
would make them appear girlish. 

On the first floor the boys do a 
great deal of sloyd work. One 
whole room is given up to printing, 
another to broom-making, another 
to the repairing of all kinds of fur- 
niture and some new work, cane- 
seating, etc. In the shoemaking 
room 125 boys are trained during 
the day. They do all of their own 
cobbling. There is also a room in 
which there are nine looms. The 
people in charge of each of these 
rooms were attendants who have 
shown an abundance of common 
sense and know how to handle chil- 
dren. They were simply put into 
the rooms, and they learned to do 
by doing. The shoemaker, for in- 
stance, was a regular attendant and 
knew nothing whatever of the 
work, but by observation and per- 
severance he soon learned to do 
ordinary cobbling, which was all 
that was required. They do not 
attempt to make new shoes. 

I greatly admired the work car- 
ried on at Waverly. In the train- 
ing of low grades I question if 
Doctor Fernald’s institution can be 
surpassed. 


rls 
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In dealing with the problem of crime in youth we 
Shall make progress just in proportion as we appreciate 
the absurdity of limiting our remedies to the court, the 


hangman and the jailer. 


Judge Benjamin B. Lindsey. 
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The Story of Abbie 


Abbie was almost 11 years old 
when she came to us. She was a 
fairly typical case, not over prom- 
ising nor altogether discouraging. 

She was small for her age; al- 
ways put the same foot forward 
when going up or down stairs; 
knew her letters but could not read; 
could count to ten; knew some color 
and form, and sang a number of 
hymns that she had learned at 
home. Her sight and hearing were 
normal and she was fond of play. 

This seemed rather hopeful and 
it was expected by her parents that 
she would greatly improve in phys- 
ical and mental condition. 

Her teachers also took hold of 
the case with enthusiasm and hope. 
This in spite of the fact that there 
were some items on the negative 
side of the sheet. Her memory 
and power of imitation were poor; 
she was gluttonous, untidy, un- 
truthful, indolent, sly, profane, ob- 
stinate and stealthy. She was left- 
handed. But many people have 
bad memories and are not imita- 
tive. The rest of these unpleasant 
adjectives refer to habits which 
had, no doubt, been acquired in an 
unfortunate environment and could 
be eradicated under changed cir- 
cumstances. 

Two months after admission it 
had been discovered that music had 
great power over her. She would 
sit quietly if listening to piano 
practice. 

Three months later she could 
thread a needle and sew on buttons 
—poorly, to be sure. Could dust 
and rub floors a little. Had learned 


to read “A man ran” and “I see a 
man” (sometimes). Counted to 
twenty and could do such number 


workasthis: | 7 > with help. 


In drawing she did not have any 
idea of form. 


A year later her teacher reports 
enthusiastically “Is improving rap- 
idly. Writes and prints. Lays her 
head on the table as soon as her 
work is finished or she has nothing 
to do. Writes numbers up to ten.” 

Another teacher says, “Works 
steadily and carefully. Has done 
two pieces nicely. Knows when 
she has done good work.” 

As nothing is said about her bad 
habits, we presume they have all 
been corrected. 

In the face of such glowing ac- 
counts, it surely would have been 
a bold man that would have sug- 
gested that it was useless to go on 
trying to teach this child to read 
and write and count—those in- 
alienable rights of every featherless 
biped born into the world! Per- 
haps ten years ago no one thought 
of such a thing, and undoubtedly 
there was no data upon which to 
base an argument, and so poor Ab- 
bie herself had to be one of the 
persons upon whom the experiment 
should be tried. It has been faith- 
fully carried out. For ten years 
she has been to school. For ten 
years her teachers have struggled 
heroically to give her the mastery 
of something. Little less than mar- 
velous is the optimism and faithful- 
ness of those teachers! We see 
them struggling on month after 
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month, not in that perfunctory way 
born of discouragement or con- 
scious failure, but with that cour- 
age and cheerfulness which comes 
from grasping at every straw of en- 
couragement, of progress, of fan- 
cied improvement which indicates 
a state of mind without which the 
experiment would have been incon- 
clusive. Had these teachers be- 
come discouraged we would have to 
admit that perhaps the result might 
be due to that fact. But there is 
no sign of giving up in all these 
years. Within a few months there 
has appeared the feeling that Ab- 
bie has reached her limit. She will 
be 22 years old before long. 

Before I present a picture of Ab- 
bie as she is today, let me take you 
over those ten years in rapid suc- 
cession that you may see from 
their own records how those teach- 
ers struggled with the situation, 
recognizing a condition of “no 
progress” rather than complaining 
of dullness and always finding 
something to praise and find en- 
couragement in. 

Her various teachers write as 
follows: 

May, 1900. Abbie is very slow 
in kindergarten. She cannot do 
anything by herself. She has im- 
proved in the games. She is much 
brighter there. 

June, 1900. Abbie does very 
good work at times; then she gets 
a streak of laziness and does not 
attend to her work so well. It is 
very hard for her to memorize any- 
thing. There are five words which 
she knows when she sees them, 
either on the board or on the chart. 
Two of these she can spell and she 
makes an attempt at writing them. 
However, I usually write them for 
her to copy so she can get the let- 
ters formed correctly. She knows 
the numbers to 5 and can write 
them. If I make problems, using 
combinations such as 3 + 1,4 + 1, 


etc., she can solve them by the use 
of objects. I think, as Abbie grows 
older, she will learn to be more 
attentive and consequently will pro- 
gress more rapidly. 

December, 1900. Makes beds, 
sweeps, dresses and undresses her- 
self. 

May, 1901. Very little improve- 
ment since last report. 

October, 1901. Only works a 
few minutes at a time. Has to be 
urged. Cutting work is rough. 
Can stamp very nicely. Likes to 
make th designs with pegs. 

October, 1901. Does well in drill 
when she pays attention. Mind 
seems to wander, and it is hard to 
get her interested in what she is 
doing. Can hold her needle better. 
Is interested in her work for about 
fifteen minutes. Counts and writes 
to 10. Makes an excellent leader 
in the gymnasium. Seldom makes 
a mistake. Cannot balance on right 
foot. 

December, 1901. Can count and 
write numbers to 13. 

June, 1902. Has learned to bal- 
ance on her right foot. Can play 
dominoes quite well. Does not like 
to work. Progress slight. Can out- 
line a design and stamp it and drive 
nails around it and put pegs in it. 
She can stamp very well. 

April, 1905. Counts to 20 with 
help; makes figures from 1 to 10; 
recognizes them by name but not 
their value. Very slow, lazy, mem- 
ory good. In physical culture class 
improvement is slight. Can now 
keep in line when marching; can 
raise arms and keep them straight 
for a short time. In kindergarten 
class about as three years ago. Helps 
with the singing and there is a little 
improvement in physical culture. 
Has made a small apron! works 
slowly. Does nice work for the 
kind of girl that she is. 

January, 1907. Took the part 
of a flower in “King Winter’s Car- 
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nival.” 

November, 1907. Can _ braid 
with three strands, but cannot sew 
it into a mat. Can sandpaper a 
basket, and that is all. 

Is satisfied to sit and do nothing. 
Soon tires of her work. Spells bird, 
nest, tree, apple, etc. Can give a 
few short sentences. Do not think 
she will ever be able to do much 
more in English. In physical cul- 
ture is indifferent; does not try to 
straighten up except when told. 

February, 1908. Work in sewing 
does not amount to anything. It 
has taken her about a year to make 
a gingham apron. Sandpapers and 
varnishes some of the baskets the 
other children have made. This is 
the only useful thing she can do. 

May, 1909. Has made no prog- 
ress in school, except in domestic 
science she has learned to iron a 
simple apron fairly well. Worked 


over a month trying to make a sim- 
ple corn-husk coil. 


It is often difficult to see the 
trend of things as they are passing. 
Nowhere is this difficulty greater 
than with feeble-minded children. 
It is easy to look back and see that 
there has been no progress, but it 
is often <lifficult to see that no prog- 
ress is being made in the present. 
This is partly because a mental 
defective goes from one thing to 
another. Every new thing that he 
goes a little way in we hail as a 
new accomplishment, forgetting 
that he will lose it as soon as he 
takes up another new thing. 

Thus we can look back over these 
reports and see that Abbie was 
making no progress. 

Today (March, 1910) she is:still 
small for her age, cheerful, quiet, 
obedient, willing and tries, affect- 
ionate, timid and slow; sometimes 
stubborn and quarrelsome. Does 
very little. Can braid corn-husks 
a little. Makes a bed. Can iron an 


apron. Cannot count the cost of 
three one-cent stamps and three 
two-cent stamps, with the stamps 
before her. Cannot repeat five 
figures or a sentence of fifteen 
words. Defines only in terms of 
use. Can read a few sentences, 
spell a few words and write about 
twenty-five words from memory. 
Knows the days of the week, but 
not the months of the year. Does 
not know how many fingers on both 
hands. 

Her habits are decidedly im- 
proved. She is easily managed and 
a comfortable child to get along 
with; is not able to contribute any- 
thing toward her support, but does 
not have to be waited upon. 

What has her ten years of school- 
ing amounted to? In reading, writ- 
ing and numbers, clearly nothing. 
Other things equally valueless so 
far as the product is concerned. In 
so far as she has been happy in 
trying to do things, or has been 
pleasantly occupied the various in- 
dustrial classes have served a use- 
ful purpose and justified them- 
selves. 

What might have been done 
differently ? 

Had we known as much ten 
years ago as we know now, we 
should have examined her and 
found that mentally she had the 
development of a 7-year-old child. 
We should have put her at 7-year- 
old work. After the expiration of 
a year we should have examined 
her again and finding her still 7 
years old (she is yet 7 years old 
mentally and probably has been 
ever since she came), we should 
have known that she was arrested in 
her development at that age and 
therefore it was useless to try to 
push her farther. We should have 
made no attempt to teach her read- 
ing, writing or number, but have cle- 
voted all our energies to training 
her body until she had control of 
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her muscular system and training 
her hands until she could do as 
much as her stunted brain would 
allow. 


The Problem 


To the credit alike of its head 
and its heart, society is beginning 
to regard the criminal less as a wild 
beast to be exterminated than as a 
social problem to be solved. Slowly 
the idea is growing in the public 
mind that reformation and not re- 
prisal for the sake of reprisal is 
the way to deal with the man who 
breaks the law. Return him to the 
world after his prison term, not a 
moral and physical wreck, but, if 
possible, healthier in body and mind 
than when he began his sentence; 
give him his chance again, for if he 
has sinned he has paid, and his 
score is clean. That is the ad- 
vanced view of the problem of the 
criminal, and the one which is being 
accepted by intelligent men who 
have been puzzling and studying 
over it. 

New York State has come to 
realize the folly of putting a man 
in prison and turning him out a 
worse man than he went in, to prey, 
possibly, for the balance of his life 
upon society. It consequently is 
building a new penitentiary to take 
the place of unhealthful and demor- 
alizing Sing Sing. All the ideas of 
modern penologists will not be prac- 
ticed at the new prison. But in the 
place being built the health of the 
inmates will be considered, and it 
is hoped that the majority of the 
men released will not have the 
germs of tuberculosis in their sys- 
tem, as is now the case with inmates 
of many prisons. 


And the moral is: Abbie is the 
type of child that is most common 
in the special classes of the public 
schools. 


of the Criminal 


In a new colony for the phys- 
ically and mentally defective which 
it is to establish on a 2,000-acre 
tract in Rockland County, and to 
be known as “Letchworth Village,” 
New York is to put into practice a 
system which humane and practical 
persons both might hope would 
be tried with the criminal. The col- 
ony will be conducted on the cot- 
tage or pavilion system, now in use 
at modern hospitals for the insane 
and those afflicted with tuberculo- 
sis. Each cottage or building will 
contain a limited number of pa- 
tients, and they will not be herded 
together indiscriminately, but will 
be assembled according to the char- 
acter and severity of their ailments. 
In this way the effect of contact 
and influence will be reduced, The 
sexes, of course, will be kept sepa- 
rate, only meeting occasionally at a 
central administration building, if 
at all. 

Some such plan as this is sure 
to be tried in the future in the im- 
prisonment and reformation of law- 
breakers. By it the less hardened 
would be segregated from the vi- 
cious and old offenders, and be 
more likely to issue forth repent- 
ant, and, most important of all, with 
some of their self-respect remain- 
ing. When Justice learns to pun- 
ish a man without stripping him of 
all his self-respect, the problem will 
be a long way towards solution.— 
Newark Evening News. 
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from the Annual report of the Researeh 
Department 


(Concluded) 


Our third line of work this year 
has been in that most fascinating 
field which every one inquires 
about. Have you found out the 
cause of this condition? Can fee- 
ble-mindedness be prevented or 
cured? 

It cannot be cured. It might 
have been prevented. It is caused 
in at least eighty per cent. of cases 
by disturbances of function in par- 
ents or grandparents that might 
have been prevented. 

This problem is too big for one 
year’s work, but many valuable 
suggestions have been received. The 
parents have responded splendidly 
to our appeal for facts, and we are 
strengthened in our conviction that 
they will give us every assistance 
toward solving this greatest of all 
problems. 

There are many suggestions that 
heredity in these cases follows the 
Mendelian law. 

The now famous story of the 
Austrian monk whose hobby was 
to experiment on the hybridization 
of peas until he announced in 1866 
a law of heredity, which somehow 
did not get recognized at the time 
and was lost utterly until re-dis- 
covered in 1901, sixteen years after 
his death, is worth stating. 

Briefly and somewhat crudely 
stated, but sufficiently accurate for 
our purpose, Mendel’s law is, that 
given parents of opposite charac- 
teristics in some particular quality, 
the offspring will inherit the char- 
acteristic of the dominant parent. 
Now let these offspring inbreed and 
the next offspring will have, some, 
the dominant characteristics and 
the rest the opposite, always in the 
ratio of three to one. If these off- 


spring again inbreed, the next gen- 
eration will be composed of three 
kinds. One-fourth will have the 
dominant characteristic, one-fourth 
its opposite, and these will always 
breed true; that is, the offspring 
will always ‘have the characteristics 
of the parents. The third kind will 
have the dominant characteristics, 
but when inbred will produce again 
a threefold offspring, and so on. 

To illustrate: Mendel crossed 
tall peas with dwarf peas. When 
this seed was planted all of the off- 
spring were tall peas. Tallness was 
the dominant characteristic. But 
when he grew these without cross- 
ing he had tall and dwarf peas In 
the ratio of three to one. The dwarf _ 
bred true, i.e., successive gener- 
ations were always dwarfs. But 
of the tall peas one~hird bred true, 
always tall; two-thirds bred again 
tall and dwarf in the proportion of 
three to one. 

This law has since 1900 been 
proved to be true for a great va- 
riety of plants and animals. Wheth- 
er it is true for man we do not 
know, and it is difficult to find out, 
because man does not intermarry as 
closely as we breed plants and ani- 
mals. 

Nevertheless, and this is the rea- 
son for going into this explanation, 
several things in our returns seem 
to conform perfectly to the Men- 
delian law, e.g., where both par- 
ents have a constitution poisoned 
by excessive alcohol, all the chil- 
dren are degenerate. The same is 
true where both parents have been 
weakened by the toxin of consump- 
tion. But where one parent had 
consumption and the other was al- 
coholic, there are two defective 
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children and two healthy ones For 
the sake of understanding the enor- 
mous importance of this law, if 
true, let us see what it would do 
for us in this case. We could pre- 
dict the exact consequences of 
fruitful marriages of these four 
children. We have these condi- 
tions: 

1. If the two defectives marry 
defectives the offspring would all 
and always be defective. 

2. If the two defectives marry 
strong, healthy people, all the off- 
spring will follow the dominant 
characteristic—let us say healthy. 
But if these offspring marry peo- 
ple who, like themselves are the 
offspring of a defective parent, 
their offspring will be healthy and 
defective in the, ratio of three to 
one. 

3. Suppose the healthy children 
of our original group marry close- 
ly related people like themselves, 
then again we have one-fourth of 
the offspring defective. 

It is clear that it would not be 
wise for any of this family to 
marry unless the matter was care- 
fully supervised. Thus it appears 
that when once we prove that the 
law holds true for man, we shall be 
in the possession of a powerful sol- 
vent for some of our most trouble- 
some problems. And it is easy to 
see what enormous importance at- 
taches to the work that we can do 
to demonstrate the applicability of 
the law to man. 

These are the great things of the 
year. In comparison to them all 
else is unimportant. 

We have collected a bibliography 
of nearly 2,000 titles relating to 
mental defectives. We need a li- 
brary and a fund for periodicals 
that we may keep fully abreast of 
what is being done the world over. 
We _ have everything — except 
money. 

A man is ashamed to beg for his 


own necessities, and we are very 
apt to carry that feeling of shame 
over into the work of raising funds 
for great works of enormous public 
benefit and social importance., We 
ought not to feel so. We ought to 
feel that it is a privilege to ask peo- 
ple to give money to the New Jer- 
sey Training School. Everybody 
can spare a little money for a good 
cause. 

T want to express to you the con- 
viction, born of hope to be sure, 
but nourished by the logic of facts, 
that from now on each successive 
year will bring more and more im- 
portant and significant results and 
demonstrate the profound wisdom 
of your great thought, “An institu- 
tion such as this is a laboratory 
school where students of human na- 
ture and human problems may 
learn from a study of the inmates 
how to do wisely the great tasks 
that civilization imposes upon 
them.” 





Gifts to Science. 

As it is better understood, 
thoughtful people are appreciating 
the excellent results that are com- 
ing from our preventive work. If 
an ‘‘ounce of prevention is equal to 
a pound of cure,’’ surely one dollar 
for prevention is worth sixteen dol- 
lars for relief. In the past we 
have been saying, ‘‘millions for 
cure but not one cent for preven- 
tion.’’ Now is dawning a new day. 

During the past few months we 
have received the following gifts 
for the Research work. 


Bleecker VanWagenen $1500.00 


Samuel Fels 1000.00 
W. Graham Tyler 250.00 
Mrs. John M. Moore 100.00 
Summer School Class of ’09 100.00 
A friend 100.00 


This is a splendid beginning but 
only a beginning. Will you not 
help us further? 
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The Training School Kindergarten 


Let me first take you into our 
kindergarten. We have a large and 
pleasant room in which are many 
pretty and appropriate pictures ; our 
kindergarten chairs and tables; a 
piano and a large sand table. 

Here we have our morning circle, 
gifts and occupation work. Be- 
tween gift and occupation period we 
go into our large sunny hall where 
we have marching, running, skip- 
ping and simple exercises. 

After this we form our circle 
on a large ring which is painted on 
the floor, so that all the little folks 
can see it plainly, and it is here we 
play our games. 

Let me say now that no child may 
ever “choose” a game unless his 
toes are on the circle and he is 
standing just as “straight and tall” 
as he can. This insistence is not 
only a wonderful help in discipline, 
but also puts the children on their 
mettle because they know full well 
that it will be the “straight and tall” 
one who may choose the next game. 
No children understand this better 
than Francis and Albert, who are 
usually in mischief, but who quickly 
get into a perfect position when it 
is again time to choose a game; for 
no others enjoy and play the games 
more heartily than these two little 
boys. 

The games are a source of delight 
to all the children, and they play 
them with as much life and enthu- 
siasm as normal children; our game 
period being one of great enjoyment 
and good to all. 

Some of our little folks are not 
very good runners, but in the games 


they put forth every effort to cover 
the ground as rapidly as the more 
able ones, and improve steadily by 
so doing. 

One of the cases of special inter- 
est is Harry’s. He is 7% years old, 
with light hair and deep blue eyes 
that twinkle with fun, for Harry 
has a keen sense of humor and 
laughs heartily at little happenings 
which only he and I can understand. 
When he came to us he could walk 
very little, but now he can walk 
quite well and is steadily improving. 
When running he is likely to fall, 
but tho he falls and sometimes re- 
ceives hard bumps, he is always 
ready to try again. 

He is by far the brightest little 
boy in the kindergarten and under- 
stands everything said to him, which 
fact makes it possible to give him 
speech training. Before starting 
this training he put an m before 
every word. For instance, he would 
say “mog” for “dog,” “moo” for 
“do,” etc. Now he is able to say 
several words perfectly and is work- 
ing to perfect many more. 

He fully understands that to good 
helpful children will come the very 
best privileges, and so it is he who 
is always sitting up “straight and 
tall” at the table, with hands folded, 
to be the helper. This is the one 
and greatest glory of our kindergar- 
ten—to help in distributing differ- 
ent materials for work. Harry is 
most often helper because he tries 
so hard to be worthy; but each lit- 
tle one who is “ready” must also 
have his turn. Children who are 
noisy at every other time, try their 
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best to be quiet and in order so that 
they may be chosen by me for 
helper. 

Our kindergarten gift and occu- 
pation work differs from that of the 
normal only in degree. We are not 
able to do as much advanced work. 

The fifth and sixth gffts (those 
of divided cubes and oblongs which 
have some twenty different parts) 
are practically eliminated from our 
program. 

The exception is in Harry’s case. 
He is able to understand the divis- 
ions in these gifts, and before long 
I expect him to be able to build 
with them. 

The sand table is a never-ending 
source of pleasure to ail of the chil- 
dren. The ones who finish their 
occupation work before the rest may 
play in the sand. Walter works in 
the sand like everything else—with 
his whole heart, and shovels the 


sand in the buckets, making cakes 
to sell to the others, as hard and 
fast as any man ever worked. 

He expends all of his energy in 
whatever he is doing, and for speed 
and quality his work is very good. 

So each morning passes in song, 
finger plays, work and games, and 
each day brings me new avenues of 
approach to the children by which 
I may help them to do their best. 
I must find out how much they are 
able to “take in,” make over as a 
part of themselves and then give 
out. I must be careful lest I give 
them what they are unable to as- 
similate and thus “crowd in” in- 
stead of “leading out.” 

So the children are happy, and 
in making them happy and at the 
same time helping them to “find 
themselves” is surely helping them 
in the best way we can. 

Eva L, Kirk. 


The New Hampshire Institution 


Very interesting reports come to 
us of the work being done in the 
New Hampshire Institution, at La- 
conia, ‘by Doctor Little, who is a 
man well fitted for the position, 
one who thoroughly understands 
the physical condition and needs of 
his children and the planning and 
building of an institution best fitted 
for the care and training of the 
feeble-minded. 

We feel that New Hampshire is 
to be congratulated in having Doc- 
tor and Mrs, Little at the head of 
its Institution. 

The location could hardly be ex- 
celled, being in one of the most 
prosperous and healthful farming 
districts of the State, two miles 
north of the city of Laconia on an 
elevation overlooking the valley of 


Lake Winnepesaukee, with a dis- 
tant view of the magnificent moun- 
tain region of northern New Hamp- 
shire. The farm is bordered on 
the west by Lake Paugus, where 
the children enjoy bathing every 
day in summer, 

The extensive farm is under a 
good state of cultivation, with good 
drainage and an abundant water 
supply. The lawns are ample with 
many groves and shady nooks. 

Various improvements have been 
made during the past year, among 
them being the erection of several 
large, finely squipped fire-proof 
buildings of attractive Colonial ar- 
chitecture. The ground floor of 
one will contain dining-rooms for 
both boys and girls, with unusually 
well adapted kitchen and serving 
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rooms ; the second floor will be used 
as apartments for the employees of 
the building. 

A laundry furnished with all of 
the most improved machinery and 
conveniences is just being put into 
operation. 

One cannot fail to appreciate as 
they pass from building to building 
the modern arrangement, the best 
of lighting, heating and ventilation. 

Doctor Little is doing a great 
deal of industrial training on the 
farm and in the shops. The School 
Department has a well organized 


practical system under the direction 
of competent instructors. In addi- 
tion to the kindergarten and “Spe- 
cial Class” instruction much atten- 
tion is being given to music, physi- 
cal culture, sewing, basketry, wood- 
work, weaving and knitting, all of 
which deserve special commenda- 
tion. The supply of these articles 
nearly equals the needs of the 
school. 

The spirit and atmosphere of the 
Institution is homelike and inspir- 
ing. 

H. F. Hill. 


Who is Responsible—The Prisoner or Society 


The following, from the daily 
press, records a situation by no 
means uncommon: 

Elkton, Md., January 7.—Coun- 
sel for Scott Johnson, who is ac- 
cused of killing James L. McAllis- 
ter at Rowlandville May 31, and 
who is on trial for murder in the 
Grand Circuit Court of Cecil 
County since Monday, closed for 
the defense this afternoon. Only 
about one-half the witnesses sum- 
moned by the defendant were placed 
on the stand, and as a result the 
case will be concluded much sooner 
than was expected. During the day 
three physicians and a half-dozen 
other persons who were acquainted 
with Scott Johnson, the young man 
accused of the murder, or his an- 
cestors, testified. Dr. James A. 
Peeples, of Chester County, Pa., 
who also practices in the upper part 
of Cecil County, was the first wit- 
ness. He stated that he was ac- 
quainted with several of the accused 
man’s uncles and aunts, also his 
parents. He was present at the 


birth of the prisoner, twenty-three 
years ago. When Johnson was a 
mere infant he was called to attend 
him for epileptic fits, and he con- 
tinued under his medical attendance 
until he was between 6 and 7 years 
old. 

While he had not rendered him 
any medical assistance during re- 
cent years, he had seen the prisoner 
at intervals. He said that he never 
considered Johnson of sound mind. 
Dr. Peeples also stated that several 
of Johnson’s ancestors were weak 
mentally. 

Dr. John H. Jamar, of Elkton, 
physician for the Elkton jail, stated 
that he had closely observed John- 
son while he had been confined in 
the prison here; that he had talked 
with him frequently and was of 
the opinion that he was weak ment- 
ally. Dr. Jamar further said he 
rendered him medical aid for an 
accident he suffered since being con- 
fined in the prison, stating that 
Johnson climbed into the narrow 
window in his cell and poked his 
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feet out between the heavy iron bar 
that runs up and down the middle. 
After he got in that position John- 
son did not have sense enough to 
know how to get down from his 
position, and finally let go with his 
hands and fell to the floor, striking 
his head with considerable force, 
and was rendered unconscious. 

Dr. W. J. Jack, of Liberty Grove, 
also testified to the mental condition 
of the prisoner. 


Every one familiar with the 
feeble-minded will recognize at once 
that this prisoner should have been 
cared for in an institution for the 
feeble-minded years ago, both for 
his own good and happiness and 
for the welfare of society. 

Here is a man ruthlessly mur- 
dered by an irresponsible mental 
defective. This defective has been 
allowed to be at large probably be- 


cause he appeared “harmless” tho 
“dull.” 

When will we learn that these 
“innocents” must not be left un- 
cared for? Such persons may be 
quiet and harmless ordinarily, but 
we should never forget that they 
have no power of control, and 
whenever circumstances occur of 
such a character as to arouse their 
animal instincts there is sure to be 
a tragedy. 

Society is Responsible for the 

Murder of James L. McAllister. 

Possibly there were parents who 
were responsible because, knowing 
their child’s condition, they refused 
or neglected to put him in a home 
for mental defectives, where he 
would have been happy, harmless 
and possibly somewhat useful. 

But if parents do not attend to 
such things, society must for its 
own protection.—EDITor. 


Training School Notes 


We are glad to publish the fol- 
lowing letter: 
To THE EpIrTor. 

Dear Sir: There are now 390 
feeble-minded and epileptic chil- 
dren and adult cases on the waiting 
lists, seeking admission to the in- 
stitutions of this State. 

Since the State began the care of 
these defective classes it has spent 
for maintenance $1,934,731.06, and 
cared for 1,644 different individu- 
als. 

There are now in the three insti- 
tutions (the State Home for Fee- 
ble-minded Women, the Training 
School for Children, and the Epi- 
leptic Village) 822 cases. 

The State Home and the Train- 


ing School have been in existence 
over twenty-one years, and the Epi- 
leptic Village ten years. All three 
are taking care of only 822 cases, 
because the State, not realizing that 
by far the larger number of these 
defectives is the offspring of de- 
fectives, has allowed nearly a whole 
generation to pass and has provided 
care for an average increase of only 
about forty each year. Many more 
than this number are born each 
year. At this rate the State may 
go on building forever and yet never 
catch up. 

Prevention seems to cost too 
much, yet the only way to really 
check this increase is to take all of 
these cases into the institutions and 
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so prevent them from bringing into 
the world others like themselves. 

Let us persuade our legislators 
to make proper provision for the 
care of the feeble-minded and epi- 
leptics now. It is merely a matter 
of adequate appropriations. 

Yours truly, 

CAROLINE B, ALEXANDER. 





Junior B. has a sweet potato 
(that he planted) growing in my 
room, and he watches it with in- 
terest. He comes to see it the last 
thing before he goes to bed and 
after breakfast every morning. The 
other morning he came in with his 
shoes unlaced and I asked him to 
lace them. He came the second time 
and I told him that I guessed that 
I should have to have Carl M—— 
dress him and see that his shoes 
were laced. He said, “I think that 
is ridiculous talk; for you know he 
can’t do it.”” His shoes are laced 
every morning now. I had a but- 
ton off my coat yesterday and said, 
“Oh, dear me; I wish I had some 
one to sew this on.” He quickly 
said, “I guess I will bring in Carl 
M to do it for you, if you can’t 
do it yourself.”—A. H. 





To have Special Classes. 

Superintendent Frank E. McFee, 
of the public schools of Woon- 
socket, R. I., in his report presented 
to the School Committee at its 
meeting last evening strongly urges 
the establishing of special classes 
for backward and defective chil- 
dren. Following Mr. McFee’s 
strong recommendation that such 
schools should be established, a 
committee, which was appointed 
last year, was requested to take 
positive steps to establish classes for 
backward pupils. 

In the first four grades, the pri- 


mary grades, there were enrolled 
2,921. Of this number 1,027 were 
in the first grade, and of these 224 
were above normal age, 182 being 
10 years or over. In the second 
grade 295 were above normal age, 
175 being 10 years of age or more. 
In all the primary grades there 
were found 268 children over 12 
years of age, an age where, under 
normal conditions, they would be in 
the grammar schools. 





We acknowledge with grateful 
appreciation the church collections 
to the amount of $5 from the 
Greenwich Presbyterian and the 
Greenwich Baptist for the work of 
the Training School. 





This year Washington’s Birthday 
and St. Valentine’s Day were cele- 
brated at the Training School on 
the same day Feb. 22d. All assem- 
bled in the Hall from g to 11.30 
A. M. 

The time was given first to the 
‘‘Father of our Country.”’ Patri- 
otic songs were sung: several band 
selections were rendered in a lively 
manner. Prof. Johnstone with his 
usual good cheer kept the children 
in a hilarious mood. 

Then came St. Valentine. The 
curtain rose: the post office was 
disclosed and a host of packages, 
letters, cards and valentines. To 
each and every child a valentine 
had been sent and some received 
four or five. Candy cherries were 
supplied without stint. 

At the close many old songs 
were sung and Prof. Johnstone in- 
sisted upon personally serving 
cherries to all the children as they 
marched out. 

About 350 were present and all 
voted it the ‘‘best ever.’’ 

J. C. Matt. 








Tax bills ARE high. Youcannot expect them 
to be reduced unless you do something. 


New Jersey spends over one-third of her in- 
come to support her charitable and 
correctional institutions. Did you 
furnish part of it? 


Last year Pennsylvania spent $19,534,650.00 
for the same purpose. Did you 
furnish part of it? 


The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 
has one department devoted exclusively to 
studying the cause, amelioration and pre- 
vention of mental deficiency and degeneracy. 
Mental deficients have feeble-minded children. 
Many criminals are degenerates. If you don’t 
help to check their increase, you pay for their 
support and the crimes they commit in your 
tax bills and they go on increasing. 


Reduce your tax bills. 


Save your children from the extra drain on 
their incomes. 


This condition once present is not cur- 
able. Help us to prevent it. A postal card 
from you will bring you a report of our work. 


Will you ask for information? 
Will you join our association? 


Will you say you are interested? 














| WILDWOOD CREST 


aH Famous for Youth, Stateliness and Beauty 


: It faces the ocean along more than a 
a mile of Boardwalk and Holland Dyke. Its 
ah Ww perfect surf-bathing beach, fine elevation Ww 
aa noble buildings, paved walks and grand ave- 
Ff nues; splendid views and unrivalled devel- 
| opment, makes it the most desirable place 
on the coast for residence or investment. 
Wildwood is celebrated for its success and 
the good fortune of its patrons; its founders 
are giving to Wildwood Crest the benefit 
of the experience gained in making Wild- 
wood. Itis the coming real City-Beauti- 
ful looking down on the ocean: this is not 
mere assertion; it invites investigation 
and challenges comparison with any form 
Mm of investment for rapid increase in value mr 
anywhere. This is the time to invest 
there and you ought to know about it. 














Title Insured and Front Protected by 
Holland Dyke, Built of Rock at 
cost of the Founders 

Write for Free Information to 


BAKER BROTHERS 


Founders of Wildwood and Wildwood Crest 


727 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA., OR WILDWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


THE MARVEL OF THE COAST 


200 RATS EXTERMINATED FOR 50c. 


RED STAR RAT TABLETS 


will free your premises of rats in one night. 


They are ready for use. No mixing; all you have to do is 
to shake the tablets out of the container in every place 
about the premises where rats frequent, and the tablets are 
guaranteed to do the rest. These tablets are a combination 
of cereals and oils scientifically prepared to make them at- 
tractive to the smell and taste of rats and mice. 

Ask your Druggist or Seedsman for RED STAR RAT 
TABLETS. If they cannot furnish them, send 50c. in 2c. 
postage stamps, and we will send pou by express, charges 
paid, enough tablets to exterminate 200 rats. 


THE CORKINS CHEMICAL CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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